at his feet, did not know that he was dead until Dr
Ogilvie told him.
Soon Mrs Harris was forced to ask that the body
should be removed from the room where she was
attending to George Lawrence's wound, for the
climate did not admit of any lying-in-state. Mr
Harris called in four men of the 52nd, who were
serving the guns outside, to carry the bed out onto
the verandah. One of them lifted the sheet from Sir
Henry's face and the four of them in turn bent down
and kissed the dead man's forehead. He was buried
after dark without fuss, as he had wished, in a
trench with several gunners who had been killed
during the day. Mr Harris read the burial service
under a heavy fire. So many of the garrison wished
to attend the funeral that Inglis, knowing how few
could be spared from their posts, and thinking it in-
vidious to pick and choose, gave orders that only
some of the staff should be present.
The authorities were in no hurry to inform the
garrison of Sir Henry's death, but the news soon got
about and was received with grief and alarm by both
Europeans and Indians. They did not blame him for
the reverse at Chinhat, but remembered that if any
of them came through the siege alive it would be
thanks to his foresight, since no one else would or
could have made such effective preparations. Some'
of them wondered how the defence would be con-
ducted now that they were without the leader whom
everyone had trusted, and many of them felt that
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